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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE CONVENTION ' 

EDGAR T. BRACKETT 
Senator from the Thirtieth Senatorial District, New York 

WHATEVER I say here to-night is said from the stand- 
point of a countryman and a republican. I could not 
divorce myself from those characteristics if I would, 
and I would not if I could. I make this statement because I 
want you to know the point of view from which I approach the 
subject under discussion. I hope that this confession will not 
be taken as, at most, more than presumptive evidence of 
criminal instincts on my part. 

At the same time I assure you that it is as nearly as possible 
a matter of indifference to me personally whether the system of 
direct primaries is to be put or kept in force or not. I do not 
much care who formulates, or what are, the rules of the political 
game, providing only they apply alike to all of us. Then, too, 
I have come to that time when I may, and perhaps love to, liken 
myself to the weather-beaten Palinurus who has furled the sail 
and put aside the oar, and no longer feels any personal interest 
in the rules governing navigation. 

This matter of direct primaries, or the reverse, is only a 
question of methods, a matter of difference as to how we shall 
take one of the steps in reaching a proper conduct of the affairs 
of the body politic. The direct primary never yet built a hos- 
pital to care for the wards of the state ; never yet improved our 
common-school system ; never helped solve the question of the 
congestion of population in cities ; never assisted to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease among the people ; never yet 
itself, as an end, was of the slightest consequence. It is a tool 
for the hand of the worker, and whether it fits his hand and 
best does his work, must be evidenced, not by the tool itself, 
but by the character of the finished work it does. 

It is well, at the outset, to know with reasonable accuracy the 

1 Address at the dinner of the Academy of Political Science, October 26, 1912. 
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terms of the question we are discussing, It would be unfortu- 
nate that we should be rent in twain over the question, only to 
discover afterward that the differences were the outcome of a 
misunderstanding. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in one of that 
Breakfast Table series that delighted the students of forty years 
ago, tells of a religious quarrel resulting entirely from a differ- 
ence of definition. Let us be sure that we are not falling into 
any like dilemma. If this system of conventions, a system that 
has given to the country and to the world the records from 
Lincoln to Taft, of the state from Seward to Hughes — if this 
system is to be put on trial for its life, with premonitory warn- 
ings of summary conviction and execution, it is at least right 
and decent to have the indictment against it clearly read and 
its terms understood. 

Exactly what do those advocating direct primaries mean 
when they make their demand for a change from the conven- 
tion system, that has served us so well for a half-century? Do 
they want only some system by which electors, now deprived of 
their political privileges, are to have them restored? If so, 
some of us, who are now opposed, will be found on that side, 
once we are convinced that any one is now thus deprived of 
political privileges, and that this plan will restore them. 

But I take it, although I do not think that all the pros are 
united in it, that what is generally wanted when direct primaries 
are favored, is an abolition of physical getting together in 
caucus and convention, and an election within the party, sur- 
rounded by all the safeguards of an election between parties, 
where the elector may go, and without discussion, without 
meeting any one except the officials who are in charge, may 
there cast his ballot for his choice. If anything more than an 
election within the party is intended, if it is desired that mem- 
bers of one party may go into the primaries of another and 
there vote on the nominations of such other party, I refuse 
to discuss any such scheme as proposterous — as almost in- 
famous. No plan is honest that permits a Democrat to par- 
ticipate in a Republican caucus, whose nominee he has no in- 
tention of supporting, or the reverse. But, assuming that I 
am right in diagnosing the demand as one for an intra-party 
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selection of candidates, we have a right to know just how some 
of you think this will better present conditions. 

And, in asking this, those for whom I speak are not satisfied 
with the statement that the proposed scheme will down the 
bosses. This is not argument; it is mere assertion and pres- 
ently runs to mere rant, and it is not satisfying. How will it 
down the bosses? Some of us have been engaged for some 
years in an obscure, small way, in seeking that very result, — I 
might add seeking it when a littie help from some of those now 
vociferous in their denunciations of the bosses would have been 
grateful to us, and potent in result, and when it was not given. 
But that is detail. 

It is said, however, that the change will down the bosses. 
Broad across one of the letters I received on the subject was 
the flaming slogan, " Direct nominations the cure for bosses." 
Oh, if it only were ! I believe that I would order my ascension 
robe. If we could but believe that the adoption of this doc- 
trine would really do the business and down the bosses — and 
keep any others from taking their places — if it were only true, 
I, for one — not one, Saul-like, suddenly converted, but with the 
conviction of years that the boss system is an unmitigated 
curse, — and those for whom I speak, would run like a bride- 
groom to his chamber to seize that boon, waiving in its favor 
everything not deemed essential to our system of government. 
But reflection and observation have convinced me that while 
direct primaries may change the personnel, they will leave the 
system of bossism more strongly intrenched in power than ever. 

Where do you spell out the relief you claim, in any place 
where it has been tried ? Do you find Wisconsin emancipated 
from bossism under the rule of La Follette? Is Kansas less 
boss-ridden under Bristow and Murdock than it was under 
Ingalls and Plumb? Is Iowa freer in its political action 
between the knees of Cummins and his cohorts than it was 
under Allison and Shaw? 

The only other thing I have heard urged in favor of the 
change is that it will result in a wider participation by the 
people in the selection of candidates, will insure a more general 
participation by the people in matters political. 
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I confess I can see no such prospective result. The problem 
for a decade has been to keep the people interested enough so 
that they will register and vote, and the cry has been that they 
have too much politics and will not attend. And so we have 
abolished spring town meetings and have done everything 
possible to render it easy for one to exercise the electoral 
franchise. How then the addition of another election day to 
the ones we already have will result in calling out a more gen- 
eral attendance and participation, it is difficult for the ordinary 
mind to comprehend. You do not satisfy the man who is com- 
plaining of overwork by doubling his hours of labor, even if 
you couple it with the suggestion that he will take more interest 
in his work. 

But some one says that some of the great states in the 
Middle West and the Northwest have legislated for direct 
primaries, and it is safe for the Empire State to follow. Let 
me recall a little of not very ancient history to you. I do not 
stand here unappreciative of the intelligence of the people of 
those states. I make no criticism of their efforts nor of their 
conception of that wherein they think they find their greatest 
good. If nothing else, a recollection of the years during which 
I lived among them and loved them, was one of them, would 
close my mouth to any harshness of comment upon any action 
of theirs, even if I believed that, like the men of Athens, they 
are continually going about seeking some new thing. But, 
when you ask us to accept this novelty into our system, be- 
cause of their action, I recall, as well within my personal recol- 
lection, that by the same sign we should have accepted their 
delusion of fiat money with all its crazy attachments and con- 
sequences, that a little later came the vagary of the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. I recall, too, that in some 
of the states having direct primaries, they have also the refer- 
endum and recall, and that wherever they have any one of these 
methods, they mean to have them all. If to-day you read into 
your party faith this doctrine of direct primaries, and it is fol- 
lowed by legislation, I warn you to prepare for both the refer- 
endum and the recall, for they will follow as surely as night 
follows day. Do not ask us to believe in this new faith, because 
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it has been adopted by Iowa and Kansas, by Wisconsin and 
Oregon. We must measure by our own yardstick and accept 
or reject by what is shown by it. 

Is the voter under the system of caucus and convention stifled 
in his right to make known his wants? If there is any one 
here from Rensselaer County let me inquire of him if he thinks 
so. I choose to interrogate someone from that county because, 
being a next-door neighbor, I know something of what a nice 
little, tight little machine they have had there for a generation. 
As we used to describe our fences out on the prairies, it was 
deemed horse-high, bull-strong and hog-tight, and yet but a 
little time since it was beaten to a peanut in the primaries by 
no machine at all. 

How was it with my other neighbor on the south, Schenectady, 
two years ago ? That machine, with its captains of tens and its 
captains of hundreds, a machine strengthened and nourished by 
the canal, advised and helped by my friend Barnes, that behe- 
moth of organizers, in the same congressional district with it, 
was pounded into a pulp over night by men whom the machine 
deemed political nobodies and who, twenty-four hours before 
the convention, had not a semblance of a machine, not a thought 
of organization. Do you say that Schenectady needs direct 
primaries, to be properly represented in convention when you 
have that object-lesson before you? As I recall these inci- 
dents, do you tell me that caucuses and conventions are not 
responsive to public sentiment? 

I want to stand for the proposition that never yet has the 
wisdom of man devised a scheme for ascertaining the will of a 
free people so good as that of caucus and convention. The 
opportunity to come together, whether in the little caucus in 
the barn back in the alley, or in the large convention, to look 
each other level in the eyes, to tell, each to the other, the 
reasons actuating one, and to press one's views upon his 
fellow citizens, this is a privilege which, if awake to their true 
interests, the people will never consent to surrender. It is a 
method ingrained and bound up in the conduct of every other 
business involving the concurrence of different individuals. No 
board of directors of any corporation can legally act without a 
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majority coming together. Separate concurrence by each 
director individually sending in his vote in writing reaches no 
legal action. And why? Because each member has the right 
to try to impress his views upon his fellows, and unless and 
until he has the opportunity to exercise that right, no result 
may be reached. Suppose that a jury, after hearing the evi- 
dence and the arguments of counsel, should separate, each man 
going to his own room and sending in his vote to the clerk — 
what sort of verdict would they reach in that way? 

The overruling power has constructed us on certain lines. 
One characteristic of humanity is that the attrition of mind with 
mind will promote harmony and reach a satisfactory result. It 
is so in matters political as in any other activity. And while 
it is so, you never can get a better system than one that lets 
this attrition have its full course and result. 

Is there any great religious body in the world that does not 
have its gathering? The Methodists come together every year 
in district conferences, and every four years in a general con- 
ference, country-wide in its sweep. The Baptists have their 
yearly meetings, the Presbyterians each year their general 
assembly. Rome has her consistories and her gatherings — and 
all because the wisdom of the ages has demonstrated that this 
is the truest method of ascertaining the wants of the members 
constituting the organization, and of conducting its business. 
There is scarcely a profession or a class of business that does 
not meet for conference. Shall we try to place the conduct of 
the business of a great party in a class by itself? 

But, says Professor Hart, the convention is sick. I shall not 
deny that imperfections exist in the system. And I would 
medicine them powerfully, but the measure you proposers not 
the true remedy to select from your political alexipharmics, to 
meet the case. 

The greatest evil in our conventions, state and national, has 
been the adoption of rules cutting off debate. Where you 
have free debate, you have begun the extinction of the boss. 
A convention where full discussion is, or may be had, is almost 
of necessity an unbossed convention. It may be that a candi- 
date or a measure can be bossed through the convention, but 
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the light there let in by a free discussion, renders later success 
so doubtful that such bossing will not be risked. 

Given a convention of a hundred members, no boss on earth 
can carry it against fifty-one of such members, if they have 
serious wishes on the subject. If an elector has no serious 
notions on the subject, nothing will protect him. And, after 
all, I am not sure but that it all comes down to having serious 
notions and being willing to fight for them. There is no 
method of procedure that will make a lion into a sheep, or a 
sheep into a lion. And I want to lay it down as a postulate, 
that nobody is ever really bossed politically, who, way down in 
his heart (whatever he may say about it) is not willing to be 
bossed. 

But it is said finally that the people want direct primaries and 
those opposed may as well yield, since opposition is useless. 
There are two ways of treating an agitation for some proposition 
you believe wrong. One is to yield to it, no matter how wrong ; 
the other to argue it out and convince the people that it is 
wrong, or yourself be convinced. You cannot shirk the re- 
sponsibility by saying what someone else wants. The one test 
for you is, is it right? And until this question is settled right, 
it is not settled at all, and, in its settling, it is your duty not to 
consider any chances of successs or failure. 

Better, like Hector, on the field to die, 
Than, like the perfumed Paris, turn and fly. 

It isn't the fact that you're licked that counts, — but how did 
you fight, and why? 

I long ago reached the conclusion that whenever a majority 
of the people want a change that is within the lines of the con- 
stitution, they are entitled to have it. The minority must 
either accept it, or get out. But that fact does not lessen your 
duty or mine to oppose any innovation we think wrong, until it 
has been adopted — to prevent the change if we can. The 
trouble with the interpretation of the people's rights in these 
strenuous times is that to the undoubted and indubitable right 
of the majority to have what they want, there is attempted to 
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be grafted the doctrine that they have the right to have it the 
first fifteen minutes they think of it. No such right as that, 
constitutional or other, belongs to any one. It is no denial of 
constitutional government, it is no denial of the right of the 
majority to rule, to insist upon a reasonable time for reflection 
before changes are made. To the gospel of strenuousness 
there must be added the doctrine of thoughtfulness, or we have 
set sail on a dangerous sea. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in representative government ; with 
my whole being I believe in it. I believe in it for government. 
I believe in it for party. I believe in it as giving the largest 
measure of individual participation, with the surest result of 
deliberation and reflection. And I want to say to you that the 
fathers who, in their wisdom, established representative govern- 
ment in this land, did not do it from any lack of knowledge of 
the workings and of the exact value of a pure democracy. 
When they came together for the purpose of framing a govern- 
ment which would protect them and their descendants, as they 
hoped and prayed, to the latest generation, they did not select 
the representative form from all the forms then existing or 
theretofore existing, because they were ignorant of any of the 
virtues or merits of an unmixed democracy. They had studied 
the democracy of Greece, and knew its history. They remem- 
bered its treatment of Socrates ; they did not forget the history 
of Aristides. They selected representative government because 
they believed, not that it gave the people the widest measure 
of direct and immediate influence upon the government at 
every moment of time, but because they believed that it as- 
sured that balance in government, that thoughtfulness in its 
conduct, without which it would not be worthy of the name, or 
survive the first shock of the storm. They believed, in doing 
this, they had so combined the right of every individual to 
be represented in the government, that it gave to every one 
a voice and an influence, but that at the same time it prevented 
the government from the shock of yielding to every sudden 
craze that should sweep over the people. And so they studied 
Magna Charta; they studied the Petition of Rights; they 
studied the Bill of Rights ; they studied the principles of the 
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common law; and in making their framework, they omitted 
not one of them that made for enduring liberty. The result 
was what we have, and what I believe and what the broadening 
experience and study of the years makes me believe more and 
more, was the wisest and best solution of governmental questions 
that ever mortal brain gave out. And, having done it, having 
established the form of government in which they meant care- 
fully to preserve individual rights and, at the same time, to give 
that stability to government which they believed and I believe 
necessary, they " lived out their lease of life, and paid their 
debt to time and mortal custom," in the confident conviction 
that their work was wise and that they had succeeded where all 
others had failed. 

The burden rests upon us — upon you and me, not as a gen- 
eral, far-off proposition, but here and now, not alone in the 
question we are here discussing, but in all the successive prob- 
lems in government that come to us, to see to it that we neither 
do, nor without protest permit to be done anything that will 
diminish our heritage. 

We must not be reactionary, but we must see to it that, no 
matter how rapid the progress, it shall be along lines that the 
experience of the past pronounces good. 
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